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_ has ready wit and a never-failing 


HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


- IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY 


' Basil King, the author of * Let 
Not Man Put Asunder,” has writ- 
ten a new novel, published re- 
cently under the title of “ In the 
Garden of Charity.” It is a study 
of one phase of marriage, but is 
totally unlike the author’s previous 
success, dealing not with worldly 
men and women, but with the 
simple folk of the Nova Scotian 
coast. The heroic figure in the 
story ‘is Charity, who works out 
her destiny under what are, perhaps, 
the most trying circumstances in 
which a woman could be placed, the | 
story advancing through a series = 
strong, dramatic situations. It is 
all very human and very sincere. 


SIX TREES | 
Mys. MaryxE. Wilkins (Freeman) 


has given us another example of 
that deft art by which she presents 
her inimitable pictures of New 
England life-and character, 

Trees,” another recent 
In these etching-like stories of New | 
‘England life she makes use of .a 
novel theme, telling of. the in- 
fluence of environment, on her peo- 
ple as typified by their relations to_ 
the six trees that form the-central 
figures in the six stories. | 
‘The book is especially pleasing in 
appearance, and is illustrated with 
_ twenty-two wash drawings in tint. 


Gowe have only themselves to keep en, but the 
housekeeper has many and varied tasks of cleanliness. 
It is not, however, now necessary that she should have for 
these, several kinds of soap each fitted to clean only one 
thing. Ivory Soap is pure, and because of its purity it is at all 
times the soap to select when soap is needed. It drivesaway | 
dirt with all its unpleasant consequences, and your confi- | 
dence jis increased every time you put it to a hard test. 


IT FLOATS. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s presence 

here at this time has directed public 
‘ attention to his most recent pub- 
fication — “ The Intrusions of 
| Peggy.” Peggy is certainly one of 
_ the sprightliest of Mr. Hope’s char- 
acters and one of the most mis- 
chievous. Not even the far-famed 
Dolly, of tile “Dialogues,” had 
| quite such a penchant for harmless 
- social intrigue. Peggy really seeks 
trouble—and finds it! But she 


resourcefulness with which to get 
out of her many embarrassing posi- 
’ tions, and all ends well. 

HARPER .& BROTHERS 
FRANK’.IN SQUARE, N. Y. 


Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful,_silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P.C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New. York City 
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Who is not afraid of the Monroe doctrinaires 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


HE investiga- 
tions of the 
commissioners 


appointed by Presi- 
dent - Roosevelt for 
the purpose of inves- 
tigating the. condi- 
tions that produced 
the anthracite - coal 
strike, and of re- 
porting a remedy for 
those conditions, are 
ended. It now re- 
mains for the com- 
missioners to formu- 
late and publis) their 


conclusions. 
The union mine- 
Clarence S. Darrow workers demand more 
pay and less work: 


Attorney fer mine-workers in coal-strike hearing they also deny that 
they are responsible 

' for the savage perse- 
cution. often carried to the height of homicide, of which the non- 
union workers were the victims. Let us say at once that, as regards 
the demand for an increase of wages, the miners carried their point: 
This is evident from the fact that Mr. Baer, speaking for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Company, himself proposed a slight 
augmentatign of the existing wages on a sliding-scale basis. We 


THE OUTLOOK 
FOR COAL 


ployment, creates a 
demand for ‘commodi- 
ties, and a correspond- 
ing demand for work- 
men to produce them. 
The question of 
wages is manifestly 
complicated with the 
question of methods 
by which a miner's 
work shall be mea- 
sured. Shall it be 
measured by the ton, 
by the gay, by the 
yard, or by time? The 
union mine - workers 
insist that payment 
shall be made in every 
instanee by weight. 
The operators answer 
that no single method 
of measurement is ap- 
plicable to all collier- 
ies; that one system would siit one colliery; another, another; 
and that the difficulty of applying the rule of measurement by 
weight would in some collieries be insurmountable, while, in others, 
it would prove unsatisfactory to the workers themselves. This 
matter of measurement. is one of the most knotty problems which 
the commission has to solve, and we doubt whether they will at- 
tempt to solve it by propound- 

ing a single principle rigor- 


Jimmie Gallagher 


A miners’ witness, and the wit of the hearing 


ously applicable to all col- 


may, therefore, take for 
granted that an increase of 
wages will be recommended 
by the Strike Commission, 
On theyother hand, it is 
doubtful, whether the demand_ 
for a refttiction of the hours 


of labor in anthracite mines 
will be approved. The com- 
munity at large, which has 
come to regard the combusti- 
ble as a necessary of life, is, 
at times, vitally inte1 ested in 
securing the largest practica- 
ble output. Obviously, this 
desideratum would best 
attained under an elastic sys- 
tem, whereby a miner's earn- 
ings would be proportioned 
to the amount of work per- 
formed. Until very recently 
the production of anthracite 
exceeded the consumption, 
and, consequently, miners’ 
wages were limited by the op- 
portunities to work. For the 
last ‘two years, however, an 
opposite state’ of things has 
existed, and, if the ‘mines 
co@d have been operated con- 
sidbonaly, the earnings of the 
workers would have mounted 
to the highest level that the | 
industry could affora. Here 
we should dispel a current 
misconception touching the 
facilities for accumulating 


lieries. They are more likely 
to suggest that in each col- 
liery or group of similar col- 
lieries the question of mea- 
surement shall be left to ar- 
bitration. 

As the operators insisted 
from the outset that the ques- 
tion of their recognition of 
the Miners’ Union: did not 
come before the commission, 
all testimony relating to the 
acts of violence from which 
the non-union workers suffer- 
ed should, by the strict rules 
of evidence, have been exclud- 

As a matter of fact, a 
very large part of the time 
occupied in the hearings was 
devoted to such testimony. 
The advocates of the strikers 
virtually undertook to justify 
the violence of which the non- 
union workers complained, by 
setting up the principle that 
a man)has no moral right to 
work, \if, by his work, he 
quenches the hopes and levels 
a death-blow at the interests 
of his fellow-man. In other 
words, the liberty to work be- 
gins when it can be exercised 
without impairing what a fel- 
low-worker believes to be his 


in summer a_ stock against 
the winter's demand. The | 
impossibility of storing coal 
at a reasonable cost prevents 
that regularity of labor at 
the mines throughout the 
vear which would be desira- 
ble. It was proved, moreover, that even in winter, although the de- 
mand may greatly exceed the supply, the union will not permit 
miners to work to their utmost capacity, however much they may 
wish to do so.. This systemati¢ restriction of output on the part 
of the uhion men was denounced by #ir. Baer as a wrong done to 
the individual, a violation of sound economic principle and an 
injury to society. He contended that the ultimate effect of re- 
stricting production so as to distribute employment must be to 
go on dividing the wage-fund as often as new men seek to be em- 
ployed. ¢The process must inevitably lead either to a refusal on 
the part of capital to prosecute the industry or to a reduction of 
the wages of the individual worker to a sum barely sufficient to 
sitstain life. Mr. Baer maintained that wages can only increase 
when gach individual is left free to exert himself to his fullest 
capacity, thereby creating wealth, which, in turn, gives new em- 
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John Mitchell 


President of the United Mine Workers of America 
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right to labor or abstain from 
labor. This, obviously, is a 
new principle which cannot 
be_reconciled with legal right 
as this has hitherto been 
formulated. This principle 
would give strikers the right 
to employ the coercion which the law prohibits. It would make 
them the sole arbiters of right and wrong in their own case. It 
should be obvious that the principle would justify organized 
capital in employing force to compel strikers to return to work. 

Mr. C. 8. Darrow, the counsel for the mine-workers, took the 
ground that the boycott was a natural and permissible weapon of 
partisan warfare. As testimony on the question of the union was 
admitted, it is probable that the report of the commission will 
embody a decision upon it. At the present writing the price of 
coal is about what it was beforé the trouble in the mining dis- 
tricts. It is most probable that the commission will grant sufficient 
concessions both to the miners and to the operators to make their 
decisions accepted without question even by the labor leaders, and 
so insure to those of us who have to buy, a reasonable price, and 
a plentiful supply of coal during the coming year. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The Launching of the new Chilean Battle-ship “* Consti 


ucion” at Newcastle-on-Tyne 


A Chance to Increase our Navy 


WO battle-ships, the Libertad and Constitucion, which are 
being built for Chile in England, and two armored cruisers, 
the Garibaldi and Pueyrredon, which are being built for 
the Argentine Republic in Italy, are on the market. They 
are for sale by reason of the treaty of peace signed by 
these countries last July, whereby each nation agreed not only to 
sell these vessels, but to take off some of the small arms on their 
present war-vessels. 
armored cruiser Captain Prat. 
J Both the Constitucion and Libertad have been launched—the 
onstitucion having only recently. been sent into the water from 


Chile also agreed to sell its well-known .- 


373 


the yards of a British ship-building company, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
She is tated as a first-class battle-ship, but i# really of the second 
class, being slightly larger than the /llinois of the United States 
navy. Chile has offered her two ships to Germany, and the offer 
has been rejected for two reasons. One is that the vessels were not 
made in Germany, and the other is that special ammunition would 
have to be made for them. Great Britain has not yet put in a 
bid for them, and probably will not do so. In spite of the many dif- 
ficulties in the way, it has already been proposed that we take ad. 
vantage of these conditions, and add to our navy at least two of 
the four new war-ships. 
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appointed by Presi¢ 
dent Roosevelt for 
the purpose of inves- 
tigating the condi- 
tions that produced 
the anthracite - coal 
strike, and of re- 
porting a remedy for 
those conditions, are 
ended. It now re- 
mains for the com- 
missioners to formu- 
late and publish their 
conclusions. 

| The union’ mine- 
Clarence S. Darrow workers demand ‘more 
aa pay and less work: 
Attorney for mine-workers in coal-strike hearing they also deny that 
they are responsible 
for the savage perse- 
ition, often carried to the height of homicide, of which the non- 
um vorkers were the victims. Let us say at once that, as regards 


is evident from the fact that Mr. Baer, speaking for the 
elphia and Reading Company, himself proposed a_ slight 


‘augmentation of the existing wages on a sliding-scale basis. We 


may, therefoe, take for 
granted that an increase of 
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HE investiga- 
tions of the 
commis sioners« 


nand for an increase of wages, the miners carried their point. 


ployment, creates a 
demand for commodi- 
ties, and a correspond- 
ing demand for work- 
men to produce them. 
The question of 
wages is manifestly 
complicated with the 
question of methods | 
by which a miner's | 
work shall be mea- 
sured. Shall it be | 
measured by the ton, | 
by the car, by the | 
yard,or by time? The 
union mine - workers 
insist that payment 
shall be made in every 
instance by weight. 
The operators answer 
that no single method 
of measurement is ap- 
plicable to all collier- 
ies; that one system would suit one colliery: another, another: 
and that the difficulty of applying the rule of measurement |y 
weight would in some collieries be insurmountable, while, in other- 
it would prove unsatisfactory to the workers themselves. Thi- 
matter of measurement is one of the most knotty problems whic 
the commission has to solve, and we doubt whether they will at 
tempt to solve it by propound 

ing a single principle rigor. 


Jimmie Gallagher 


A miners’ witness, and the wit of the hearing 


wages will be recommended 


ously applicable to all col. 


by the Strike Commissidn. 
Qn the other hand, it ‘is 
doubtful whether the demand 
for a reduction of the hours 
of labor in anthracite mines 
will be approved. The com- 
munitYS at large, which has 
come to regard the combusti- 
blg as g necessary of life, is, 
at times, vitally interested in 
securing the largest practica- 
ble output. Obviously, this 
desideratum would be best 
attamed under an elastic sys- 
tem, whereby a miner’s earn- 
ings would be proportioned 
to the amount of work per- 
formed. Until very recently 
the production of anthrag¢ite 
exeeeded the consumption, 
and, consequently, miners’ 
wages were limited by the op- 
portunities to work. For the 
last two years, however, an 
opposite state of things has 
existed, and, if the mines 
could have been operated con- 
tinuously, the earnings of the 
workers would have mounted 
to the highest level that the 
industry could afford. Here 
we should dispel a | current 
misconception touching the 


lieries. They are more likel\ 
to suggest that in each co! 
liery or group of similar co! 
lieries the question of mea 
surement shall be left to ar- 
bitration. 
As the operators insisted 
from the outset that the que- 
tion of their recognition 01 
the Miners’ Union did not 
come before the commission 
all testimony relating to tly 
acts of violence from whic! 
the non-union workers suffer- 
ed should, by the strict rule- 
of evidence, have been exclud 
ed. As a matter of fact, a 
very large part of the tiny 
occupied in the hearings wa- 
devoted to sftch_ testimony 
The advocates of the striker- 
virtually undertook to justit) 
the violence of which the non 
union workers complained, 
setting up the principle that 
a man has no moral right t 
work, if, by ‘his’ work, li 
quenches the hopes and leve!- 
a death-blow at the interest- 
of his fellow-man. In otly 
words, the liberty to work |» 
gins when it can be exercise 
without impairing what a fe! 
low-worker believes to be | 


facilities for accumulating 


in summer a stock against 
the winter's demand. The 
impossibility of storing coal 
at a reasonable cost prevents 
that regularity of labor at 
the mines throughout the 
vear which would be desira- 
ble. It was proved, moreover, that even in winter, although the de- 
mand may greatly exceed the supply. the union will not permit 
miners to work to their utmost capacity. however much they may 
wish to do so. This systematic restriction of output on the part 
of the union men was denounced by Mr. Baer as a wrong done to 
the individual, a violation of sound economic principle and an 
injury to society. | He contended that the ultimate effect of re- 
stricting production so as to distribute employment must be to 
go on dividing the wage-fund as often as new men seek to be em- 
ployed. The process must inevitably lead either to a refusal on 
the part of capital to prosecute the industry or to a reduction of 
the wages of the individual worker to a sum barely sufficient to 
sustain life. Mr. Baer maintained that wages can only increase 
when each individual is left free to exert himself to his fullest 
cxpacity, thereby «creating wealth, which, in turn, gives new ém- 


John Mitchell 


President of the United Mine Workers of America 
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right to labor or abstain fro: 
labor. ‘This, obviously, is 
new principle which canno 
be reconciled with legal rig! 
as this has hitherto bee 
formulated. This princi) 
would give strikers the rig! 
to employ the coercion which the law prohibits. It would mak 
them the sole arbiters of right and wrong in their own case. 
should be obvious that the principle would justify organi” 
capital in employing force to compel strikers to return to work. | 

Mr. C. S. Darrow, the counsel for the mine-workers, took 1! 
ground that the boycott was a natural and permissible weapon 
partisan warfare. As testimony on the question of the unien \ 
admitted, it is probable that the report of the commission \ 
embody a decision upon it. At the present writing the price 
coal is about what it was before the trouble in the mining di 
tricts. It is most probable that the commission will grant suflic! 
concessions both to the miners and to the operators to make tli 
decisions accepted without question even by the labor leaders. *) 
so insure to those of us who have to buy, a reasonable price, © 
a plentiful supply of coal during the coming year. 
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The Launching of the new Chilean Battle-ship ‘* Constitucion” at Newcastle-on-Tyne 


A Chance to Increase our 


WO battle-ships, the Libertad and Constitucion, which are 

being built for Chile in England, and two armored cruisers. 

the Garibaldi and Pueyrredon, which are being built for 

the Argentine Republic in Italy, are on the market. They 

are for sale by reason of the treaty of peace signed by 

these countries last July, whereby each nation agreed not only to 

sell these vessels, but to take off some of the small arms on their 

present war-vessels. Chile also agreed to sell its well - known 
armored cruiser Captain Prat. 

Both the Constitucion and Libertad have been launched—the 

Constitucion having only recently been sent into the water from 


¥ 


Navy 


the vards of a British ship-buildjng company, at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
She is rated as a first-class battle-ship, but is really of the second 
class, being slightly larger than the //linois of the United States 
navy. Chile has offered her two ships to Germany, and the offer 
has been rejected for two reasons. One is that the vessels were not 
made in Germany, and the other is that special ammunition Would 
have to be made for them. Great Britain has not yet put in a 
bid for them, and probably will not do so. In spite of the many dif 
ficulties in the way, it has already been proposed that we take ad 
vantage of these conditions, and add to our navy at least two of 
the four new war-ships. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Possible Russo-Turkish War 


St. February 14, 7903. 
N the last few days there has been a sudden change in the 
tone of our newspapers towards the Balkan troubles and 
Macedonia. And, to those who understand the meaning of 
the change, it is ominous of war, while outwardly promising 
peace. Until the last few days all our Russian papers, be- 
gigning with Prince Ukhtomski’s official St. Petersburg Gazette 
and Nowoe Vremya, and ending with Grajdanin and NSvet, were 
full of the most outspoken attacks on the Turkish government’ for 
its part in tolerating, if not inciting, the Macedonian horrors. In 
this crusade of the pen, Prince Ukhtomski took the lead, and we 
all know that, since their trip round the world together twelve 
years ago, Prince Ukhtomski has been deep in the counsels of the 


modus “vivendi, some compromise, some peaceable settlement, if 
that be at all possible. And in order to give this plan of peace 
every possible chance of success, it has been decided that every 
effort must be made to conciliate the Turks; that hostile criticism 
must cease, that gentle means must be tried, and sincerely tried, 
before sterner measures, which must bring immeasurable suffering 
to all parties, are finally and irrevocably undertaken. 

war must finally be resorted to, the refusal of Ru- 
mania to allow the passage of Russian troops through her 
territory puts the matter strategically in a new light. In 
the Russian invasion of 1877, the lines of force ran from Kis- 
heneff in Russia through Rumania to the Danube, and then across 
the Danube and further south through Turkish territory, since 
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Lines of Force of Russia’s Advance in 1877-8 


Lines of Force of Russia's Advance in 1903. 


Tsar. So that we may justly infer that the Tsar himself feels 
as much indignation and horror at the Balkan atrocities as does 
the most outspoken editor in the land. 

For weeks the columns of the papers, beginning with the official 
St. Petersburg Gazette; were full of reports of Macedonian out- 
rages. A few’ days ago all bostile criticisms of the Sultan 
and his policy, and all reports of the outrages and_tortur- 
ings in the Christian provinces of Turkey suddenly ceased, 
and were succeeded by articles of a much milder tone, 
containing promises and hopes of a pacific settlement for the 
Macedonian difficulty. The cause ofs that sudden change is this: 
the Tsar and the Russian government, with the whole nation be- 
hind them, have made up their minds that the Turkish horror must 
be ended; and therefore they have had to face the prospect of a 
most terrible war. For the Turks are most formidable soldiers, 
powerful, courageous, determined; they are admirably trained and 
splendidly armed, with Mausers of the latest make; and they will 
fight on the defensive, on their own soil, if this war breaks out. 
This means, for Russia, the most tremendous sacrifices, with the 
certainty that she cannot indemnify herself at all for her losses, 
and that her one reward will be a duty done. Therefore, before 
taking the step which must bring upon her so many evils, Russia 
is determined to make the greatest possible effort to attain to some 
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Russia’s Black Sea Fleet guarding Bosporus 
in 1903, 
+ Main Points of Turkish resistance in 1877-8. 


become the principality of Bulgaria. Plevna was the first strong 
centre of Turkish resistance, for there were gathered the Turkish 
troops that had been operating in Servia to the west; and these 
threatened the Russian line of communication. Therefore it was 
necessary to dispose of Plevna before the Russian line cohld be con- 
tinued towards the south. The thrice-repeated storming of Plevna 
has passed into history, adding the splendid figure of Skobeleff 
to the heroic roll of immortals. But the storming had to be 
changed to a blockade before Plevna fell, late in-the year, when 
the Balkan passes to the south were already chéked with snow. 
Through those snow-clad passes the Russians_then fought their 
way, carrying the line of force over the Shipka, through Adrianople, 
and on to Stamboul. There was signed the San Stefano Treaty, 
which set not only Servia and Bulgaria, but also Macedonia, free. 
These were the lines of force in 1877-8. But the refusal of Ru- 
mania to allow Russian troops once more to pass through her terri 
tories will divert the next invasion to another path. This will run 
from Odessa and Sevastopol, the great ports of Southern Russia, 
to Varna and Bourgas on the Turkish coast, where the Russian 
armies will have to land, The gate of the Bosporus will meanwhile 
be held by the splendid battle-ships and cruisers of Russia’s Black 
Sea fleet, which will advance as far south as the formidable Turk- 
ish fortresses of the Bosporus permit. 
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Opening of the Canadian Parliament 


March 4. The Dominion Parliament begins its yearly ses- 

sion next week. The relationship of the two events is obvious. 
It suggests the intimacy existing between the interests which no 
artificial boundaries separating the two countries do or can, aiter 
all, divide. By any disturbance of the industrial equilibrium on 
this side, the conditions on the other are bound to be more or 
less affected. Readjustment is often neces- 
sary, and an immediate or early session is 
for this reason expedient. 

This session of the Canadian Parliament 
is to be of more than usual interest. What 
will give the Canadians themselves most 
concern in its deliberations is the promised 
redistribution bill. This does not imme- 
diately affect their material interests, but 
threatens to disturb present internal politi- 
eal values. The maritime provinces, which 
have already serious grievances, will suffer 
in this reapportionment, while Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, wlfich have grown relatively in 
population, will gain. But the protest 
which comes from the old provinces will 
probably be but faint echo of the fierce 
racial ery of the former struggles. 

What will more deeply concern those who 
look on from this Side the border is the 
Parliament’s legislation with respect to the 
tariff and railroads. It is authoritatively 
announced that no increase in the tariff 
need be expected or feared. A strong Con- 
servative opposition, reflecting the growing 
manufacturing interests of Canada, will 
make strenuous fight to counteract the effect 
of the tariffs which we have kept standing 
against them. , With the Conservatives in 
this effort to promote a “national policy ” 
are associated many Liberals, prominent 
among whom is Mr. Tarte, who last year 
resigned from the Laurier cabinet because 
his advocacy of increased protection for 


Canadian industries did not harmonize with 


T« Congress of the United States adjourned at midnight of 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada 


the views of Premier Laurier and his eabinet. It is confidently 
predicted, however, that if any change is made it will be in the 
direction of lowering the schedules, and not of raising them. It is 
more probable that Sir Wilfrid, himself ill, will not undertake the 
tusk of making any readjustments this year, but leave it to his 
successor, who, it is reported, may be the Hon. W. S. Fielding, pres- 
ent Finance Minister. The Conservatives are at present without 
an efficient leader, but it is likely that Mr. 
Foster, ex-Finance Minister, now candidate 
in a by-election in_QOntario, will be re- 
turned, in which event a material strength- 
ening of the party is anticipated. 

Another matter of our neighborly concern 
is the Canadian government's railroad pol- 
icy. The. projects of transcontinental pro- 
portions and of international importance 
which will receive the attention of this Par- 
liament must affect our own economic in- 
terests, and eventually determine our fu- 
ture “ moves.” And whatever the immediate 
action of the Dominion’s Congress may be, 
it is certain that the projects indicate that 
there is believed to exist a basis for great 
vrowth and prosperity. These enterprises, 
us reported from Ottawa, inelude not only a 
new transcontinental line, for which the 
government's assistance will be asked, but 
numerous minor roads, including one which 
is to reach Hudson Bay, and open the way, 
perhaps, for that once visionary route to 
Kurope through this great inland ocean. 
There are indieations of Canada’s inereas- 
ing attractiveness to mapufacturer and 
agriculturist, which the government itself 
is doing much to enhanee. 

The Canadian question most conspicuous- 
ly in the mind of the people of the United 
States is that which relates te the settle- 
ment of the Alaskan boundary. It is to be 
hoped that the Parliament will make possi- 
ble the constitution of the commission by 
the appointment of its representatives at 
this session. 


Roosevelt and Cleveland - 


nificant as indicating the early political relations between 

the President and Mr. Cleveland, who is now our only living 
ex-President. Mr. Nast called his cartoon “ Reform without Blood- 
shed.” The meeting took place in Albany when Cleveland was 
Governor of New York and Roosevelt was a member of the As- 
sembly. The topie of discussion was the reform in State and 
county politics where corruption had been found which equalled 


To historic cartoon by Thomas Nast reproduced here is sig- 


in many ways the corruption of the famous “ Tweed” ring. It 
was largely through Mr. Roosevelt’s investigations and Mr. Cleve- 
land’s co-operation that the details of the frauds were made public, 
that the “ citizens were aroused to active support of measures of 
reform, that offenders, were brought to trial, and that daws. cor- 
recting the abuses, were passed by the Legislature.” It is also 
a significant fact that Mr. Roosevelt was first invited to the 
White House during Cleveland’s administration. 


Theodore Roosevel: 
Copyright, 1903, by Chartran 
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without Bloodshed’”’ 
From the cartoon by Thomas Nast 


Grover Cleveland 
From the latest painting 
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Jose Ives Limantour 


PRESIDENT 
DIAZ 


HE rumor that President Diaz is about to resign has at- 
tracted wide attention. He assumed the reins of govern- 

ment when Mexico was in worse state than is Colombia 

to-day. Revolutions had occurred annually. There were 

never less than two presidents at one time, each with an 

rmed following, and issuing pronunciamentos, In a short time 
» thoroughly suppressed organized civil strife. But the great 
ountry he governed was pillaged and wasted. Outlying towns were 
trongholds of constitutional revolutionists who wanted_no era of 
veace. Armed bands of men, remnants of the armies of forgotten 
retenders, roamed the country. making banditry and blackmail 
ie law of the land. “ Lots of administration,” said Diaz. And one 
/ his first acts was to issue a pardon to all bandits who sur- 
ndered themselves within a certain time, with a uniform and a 
orse and a salary greater than any sum of money they could 
wake dishonestly. Hundreds came in, and thus arose the “ Rural 


of Mexico—wonderful ‘riders: and wonderful shots. Set 
thief to eatch a thief. He sent these out, “ assuming,” as he 


4s since said, “all kinds of responsibilities,” and they cleared 
ve country -of bandits, shooting on sight, with the result that to- 
av the unsettled country of Mexico is the safest unsettled country 
n the world. 

With security obtained, prosperity was to be sought, and Presi- 
ont Diaz definitely set about the encouragement of foreign capital. 
le offered, first of all, heavy subsidies to railroads; he then gave 
vay public lands; established liberal mining laws: remitted taxes 
en desirable; and chose for members of his official family the 
wst liberal statesmen and most skilled financiers in the land. 
The President has some 
temies and many oppo- 
nts—and they may read: 
be classified. First, are 
« friends and relatives of 


President Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico 


itators who have “ dis- 
peared,” and the many 
10 must needs feel that a 
rsonal injustice has been 
ne them in one way or 
other. These latter are 
«et lacking in a real repub- 
Second, are stiff-necked 
mbers of the old “ Church 
who demand the 
-toration to mother 
irch of her buildings and 
confiscated under 
arvez,and of her lost pres- 
« Yet this group is not 
rue enough to be dignified 
th the name of party. 
ord, are men of certain 
developed communi- 
Monterey, Guadala- 
insist that Mex- 
' is ready for more lib- 


nds 


General Bernardo Reyes 


AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR 


Diaz, however, is hard to answer—unless within the mind of the 
man himself there are plans that prove it groundless—namely, 


that he is training up no successor. The accusation of petty 
jealousy, brought by many against the General, seems hardly 


justifiable. though based on this and on lesser acts. Whatever 
the underlying cause, thoughtful friends of Mexico within and 
without her borders believe that it will be moré than unfortunate 
tor the country, stable as she now is, if a successor should enter 
into office without the power and wisdom of Diaz at his side to 
start hira on his course. [Until recently two men were considered 
to be the logical and rival tandidates for the suecession. . These are 
Lic. Don José [ves Limantour and General Bernardo Reves. 
Limantour, Secretary of the Treasury in Difz’s 
gave his services to the administration in IS, as Assistant 
retary under Matias Romero. He received the best education that 
wealth could procure.—both in Mexico and in France. He at 
one time professor of political economy in the School of Juris 
prudence, and later undertook for the government a special mission 
to Europe in connection with certain delicate financial matters. 
On the departure of Sefior Romero to the United States he was 
appointed to the Secretaryship. Next to Diaz. the Mexico of to- 
day owes her prosperity to Lirantour, a broad-minded specialist, 
a practical theorist, and a far-sighted statesman. 


first 


cabinet. 


Wilts 


Preserve 


tls 
from Limantour as Vresident,” is the remark of many of our 
countrymen in Mexico, “ he is anti-American.” Whatever may be 


Limantour’s personal prejudices, he is, officially, above all, pre 
capital, and would have no desire to dam the richest stream that 
flows into his country. As a man handicapped by wealth, the 
Secretary. has not 
that Latim urbanity which 
hides the feelings of his 
chief. -And if he has at any 
time civen eX Pression to a 
personal dislike for Ameri- 
cans, it is In no way indiea- 
tive of policy. 


alway 


General Bernardo Reves, 
the popular Governor of the 
wealthy state of Nueva 
Leon, General of Division 


in the Mexican Army. and 
Secretary of State for War. 
Was recently widely held to 
he the probable successor of 
Diaz. lie had that im- 
portant key to popularitv— 
brass buttons a war 
record. He had, superficial. 
lv at least, a more engaging 
personality than his rival; 
and he had control of the 
army. His mistake was to 
show his desire too plainly 
as an aspirant to the Presi- 
dency. 


‘'y. and who are fretted Though it is improbable 

the periodic farce of a ; that Diaz will soon resign, 
pular election. - Not a it is a safe prediction that 
‘t group of opponents— two vears from now will 
‘tainly not a party of a find José Ives Limantour 
opposition—and nearly occupying his place. le 
‘| Warm in their enthu- will find the wild spirit of 
ism for the man whom modern Mexico not broken. 
“Y Oppose on principle. President Diaz leaving the Custom,House of the City of Diaz, but subdued to the will of 
(ne criticism of President named in his Honor one man. 
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a ~* The'Tin Woodman (D. C. Montgomery) Dorothy Gale (Anna Laughlin) The Scarecrow (Fred. A. Stone) Imogene (Edwin J. Stone) 
1 r 
Pele MUSICAL extravaganza which is both tuneful and comic viduals in the réles of the Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman. Te 
‘. in the best sense is “ The Wizard of Oz,” now playing at sure, it is horse-play, but it is horse-play of the finest type. ©) 
, the Majestic Theatre. It is frankly burlesque of the he would be indeed a dull-pated, morose creature who could not 
3 broadest sort, but it has the great merit of being free moved to laughter by it. The Amiable Calf and the Cowardly 1 
an from vulgarity, and tingles with life and spirit from also add materially to the swift-running current of fun wh ’ 
, - «first to last. Apart from its elaborate scenic effects and wonder- never for an instant flags or palls upon the audience. It has be" 
~ lund pictures, which carry the mind of the old theatre-goer back the lament of certain observers of stage conditions that the 1 
i | ee decades to the days of the so-called‘ “ transformation of clowns of the artistic sort has passed into history, but “|: 
* 7 Beene: that so delighted the youthful eye of other times, the ex- Wizard of Oz,” with its uproarious quintet of fun-makers, wre. 
_*Firavaganza is notable for the opportunity it gives two excellent the happy falsity of such a contention. The “ Wizard” is certa''\ 
4, Waudeville artists, Messrs. Montgomery and Stone, to display their an entertainment amply able to chase away the most persist)! 
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talents in rich measure. New York has not for many years seen of blue devils, and as a purveyor of delight for the children shar! 
pything quite so exquisitely droll as the antics of these two indi- be heartily welcomed in every home. that is blessed with a nur~ 
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‘ Drawn by John S. Sargent 


MISS ETHYL M. SMYTH 


This portrait of Miss Smyth, whose opera ** Der Wald” is soon to be produced at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
is from a sketch by John S. Sargent made while the composer was singing at the piano. Miss Smyth is well known 
abroad, and her work will have the distinction of being the first-opera by a woman ever produced in America 
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are now in the full swing of their seas 


the South early in the winter, and stay until the close 
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Drawn by Charles Hope Provost 
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STGS-EATERS 


. “They came unto a land, 
h it se@ped always afternoon” 


we 2 Every year there seems to be a larger number of American pleasure and comfort seekers who migrate to 
€ season, which comes about the first or second week in April 
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